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SATURDAY, MAY 20th, 1871. 
THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
REMAINS. 
HE veneration of ancient remains—the august produc- 
tion of human hands—is a lawful sentiment, and 
the degree of its exercise is unerringly indicative of a people’s 
advancement in civilisation, because the feeling thereby 
manifested arises from a regard to man himself—to the great 
worker, who is ever far superior to his highest work. 

With the constant increase of population in cities and 
hamlets, and the consequent imperative necessity of other- 
wise occupying the sites of old erections and other artificial 
human constructions, it becomes quite impossible to pre- 
serve many memorials that our affections would willingly 





spare. The old and worn—and therefore obscure—must 
slowly yet inevitably yield to the new and perfect —and 
therefore plain—as surely as day succeeds to night. The 


reverend footprints of the past, over which gratified genera- 
tions have worshipfully pondered, must all gradually become 
fainter and fainter under the growing traffic of the present. 

To mark this absolutism of change over the works of man 
is both pleasing and profitable, for what is more emotional 
than to observe the hoarness, the mellowness, and the natural 
final decay of objects whose beginnings date almost from the 
immemorial ; and what is more instructive than the truthful 
teachings from these crumbling witnesses of human history ? 
We can patiently submit to their slow withdrawal, and 
ultimate disappearance, after they have conferred their full 
delight, knowing that their long-postponed departure is in 
obedience to a universal law. Such certain loss it is im- 
possible to avoid; we can only dutifully support them until 
their end, and thoughtfully behold their expected fall. 

But while admitting our powerlessness wholly to preserve 
the manifold monuments of our ancestors, the mute, yet 
eloquent, witnesses of their lives and labours, this inability 
affords no justification or excuse for the wanton removal, 
alteration, or injury of any such monument spared to us by 
the more compassionate hand of time. The most merciless 
destroyers everywhere of historical landmarks are the igno- 
rant and the greedy, who, seeing neither beauty nor utility 
in these archaic signatures of our forefathers, written here 
and there upon the land, ruthlessly obliterate them from our 
gaze and contemplation. 


Hence the necessity on the part 
of the antiquarian and the well-informed to assist indi- 
vidually and unitedly in arresting needless acts of destruction 
or damage, 








Fortunately, considerable action in this direction has 
already been successfully effected, and much gratitude is 
due to those persons through whose praiseworthy exertions 
the levelling blow against an ancient building or monu- 
ment has been happily averted. The daily increasing 
physical activity of the present age, however, which, un- 
checked, would soon sweep away almost every remaining 
vestige of antiquity, proves the need there is of greater 
watchfulness and guard over these threatened teachers of 
history. It is pleasing to know that more earnest en- 
deavours are being made for the conservation of all that is 
worth saving, in our own and foreign countries, by Archz- 
ological and Antiquarian Societies throughout the king- 
dom and abroad, 

At home, the difficulties in the way are numerous and 
great; so obstructive are they, indeed, that Parliamentary 
action in the matter has been suggested and solicited, and 
it is well to continue appealing to Government for the 
appointment of some well-qualified official, whose duty 
shall be the protection of our ancient remains from imme- 
diate or early ruin. The awakening in individuals an 
interest towards the works of the past, especially in those 
persons on whose lands such remains exist, is, we are 
aware, employing the best agency for that desirable end, 
and it is encouraging to know that this is being more and 
more accomplished by the public press throughout the 
country. 

A correspondent, whose forcible letter, in another column, 
on the Preservation of Ancient Remains will be perused 
with much attention, has induced us to make these few 
general remarks on this more than national question, and 
we earnestly invite information from all quarters respecting 
any present or prospective defacement or destruction of our 
ancient remains, in order to strengthen that worthy phalanx 
in arms against vandalism, wherever and by whomsoever 
perpetrated. 


THE GOTHS IN PARIS. 


HE paradoxical act of barbarism just committed in 

artistic Paris, in the wanton destruction of the Ven- 
dome Column by the Communists, and the threatened 
demolition by them of other and more valuable national 
monuments, is most deeply to be deplored. The approaching 
entry of the Versaillais into Paris, and the consequent severe 
fighting that will most probably ensue on the Champs 
Elysées, leads us to fear that their cannon directed against 
the Place Concorde may utterly ruin the fine Egyptian 
obelisk gracing the centre of that magnificent square, and 
even endanger the priceless collection of art treasures in the 
museum of the Louvre. It is to be hoped that in the behalf 
of humanity and that of art, so dire a calamity will not be 
permitted to disgrace the history of France. 
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MEMORABILIA FOR MAY. 


In ancient times on Whit Monday and Whit Tuesday 
Whitson Plays were acted. At Chester these Plays were 
twenty-five in number, and were performed annually for 
about three centuries. In the year 1600 they were enacted 
by the Craftsmen of the twenty-nine Companies, who were 
all dressed in suitable habits. The subjects were taken from 
the Scriptures. 

In modern times other “ plays and pastimes” so¢ taken 
from the Scriptures are enacted in Greenwich Park and 
the vicinity, not often, we fear, to the advantage of the 
performers. 

Every third year, on Whit Tuesday, The Montem, at 
Eton, is celebrated. It consists of a procession to a small 
tumulus on the southern side of the Bath Road, which has 
given to the spot the name of Salt Hill. 

In May, 1821, Mrs. Thrale died, ztat 82. 

This lady long held a high station in the literary and 
fashionable circles of which she was a distinguished orna- 
ment. An author herself, and an admirer of learned men, 
her friendship with Dr. Johnson was alike honourable to 
both. An independent fortune, a mind richly stored, a 
lively wit and pleasing manners, rendered her a most 
desirable friend and companion. In 1763 she married 
Henry Thrale, Esq., an eminent brewer in Southwark, and a 
member of Parliament. The Doctor continued for fifteen 
years an almost constant inmate of their country residence, 
at Streatham. The following witty impromptu was addressed 
to the lady on completing her thirty-fifth year— 


Oft in danger yet alive, 

We are come to thirty-five. 

Long may better years arrive, 
Better years than thirty-five. 
Time his hours should never drive 
O’er the bounds of thirty-five. 
High to soar and deep to dive 
Nature gives at thirty-five. 
Ladies, stock and tend your hives, 
Trifle not at thirty-five. 

For howe’er we boast and strive, 
Life declines at thirty-five. 

He that ever hopes to thrive, 
Must begin by thirty-five. 

And all who wisely wish to wive 
Must look on ‘ Thrale’ at thirty-five. 


May 9th, 1671.—On this day an attempt was made by 
Thomas Blood, generally called Colonel Blood, to steal the 
crown jewels. This scheme was so well laid, and executed 
with so bold a spirit, that he so far carried his point as to 
get a part of the regalia (the crown and orb) into his pos- 
session. 
man, concealed the crown beneath his cloak, but was 
pursued and taken. Blood, with two of his companions, was 


committed to the Tower-gaol, where, at the instigation of 


the Duke of Buckingham, Charles the Second visited him, 
finally pardoned him, took him into favour at court, and 
gave him a pension, 


The Society of the Literary Fund are in possession, 
through the bequest of Mr. Thomas Newton, of two daggers, 
the one used by Colonel Blood in his attack upon Edwards, 
the keeper of the crown jewels, the other by an accomplice. 


The inscription on the sheaths of each record the facts. 


MAy I9th, 1536.—This is the anniversary of the behead- 
ing of Anne Boleyn, or more properly, Bullen, or Bulleyne, 
who was the daughter of Sir Thomas Bullen, afterwards 
At the 
beginning of 1533, Henry the Eighth married her privately, 


created Viscount Rochford, and Earl of Wiltshire. 


in the presence of her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, and o 
her father and mother. The ceremony was 


**much about St. Paul’s day,’’ which is probably the 2 


perhaps the 4th of 
date is established 
Museum. 
great pomp. 


anuary, another St. Paul’s day. 


Blood, who had assumed the disguise of a clergy- 


performed 
5th 
of January, the feast of the conversion of St. Paul, or 

Tlris 
- a letter from Cranmer, in the British 
On the 1st of June the Queen was crowned with 
In January, 1536, she brought forth a dead 


child, and it was at that time and during her previous preg- 
nancy, the affections of her husband were alienated from her, 
and fixed upon Jane Seymour, one of the maids of honour. 
Queen Anne was accused of criminal intercourse with her 
brother, Viscount Rochford and four other persons, and on 
the 2nd of May was sent to the Tower. Of her conduct 
there an exact account may be derived from the letters of 
Sir William Kingston, the lieutenant, of which five, to- 
gether with one from Edward Baynton, have been printed 
by Sir H. Ellis, from the originals in the British Museum. 
On the 16th May, Kingston writes impatiently to “ know 
the King’s pleasure as shortly as may be, that we here may 
prepare for the same, which is necessary for to do execution.” 
On the 18th he writes: ‘and in the writing of this she sent 
for me, and at my coming, she said, ‘ Mr. Kingston, I hear 
say I shall not die afore noon, and I am very sorry therefore, 
for I thought to be dead by this time, and past my pain.’ 
I told her it should be no pain, it was so subtle. And then 
she said, ‘I have heard say the executioner was very good, 
and I have a little neck;’ and put her hands about it, 
laughing heartily.’ On the 19th of May she was executed 
on the green before the Tower, denying her guilt, but 
speaking charitably of the King. ‘ Her body was thrown 
into a common chest of elm-tree, used to put arrows in.” 
May 20th, 1471.—On this day Albert Diirer was born at 
Niirnberg. He was the first man in Germany who taught 
the rules of perspective, and the proportions of the human 
body according to mathematical and anatomical principles. 
Besides his great historical paintings, the best of which are 
in the collections of Vienna, Prague, Munich, and Dresden, 
Diirer has left some landscapes that are highly valued. The 
best among his woodcuts, both in respect of invention and 
execution, are his ‘‘ Passion” and his ‘‘ Revelation of St. 
John.” There is a volume containing more than 200 
original drawings by Albert Diirer in the print-room of the 
British Museum, which formerly belonged to the collection 
of Sir Hans Sloane. In the same room is preserved an ex- 
quisite carving by him, in hone-stone, of the Birth of St. 
John, bequeathed to the Museum by Mr. R. P. Knight, 
who had purchased it at the price of 500/. Itis dated 1510. 
An extensive collection of Albert Diirer’s engravings was 
bequeathed to the Museum by Mr. Nollekens. In his private 
life he was amiable, upright, and benevolent. His life has 
been written by Arend, Roth, and Heller, the last of whom 
has given the most critical and complete catalogue of his 
works, 

MAy 22nd, 1471.—This is a remarkable anniversary in 
English history, it being the fourth centenary of the murder 
of Henry VI. in the Tower of London. 

After the two final defeats of the Lancastrians at Hedgley 
Moor and at Hexham, in 1464, Henry lurked for more than 
a year among the moors of Lancashire and Westmoreland, 
till he was at last betrayed by a monk of Addington, and 
seized as he sat at dinner in Waddington Hall in Yorkshire, 
in June, 1465. He was immediately conducted to London 
and consigned to the Tower, where he remained in close con- 
finement till the revolution of October, 1470, again restored 
him, for a few months, to both his liberty and his crown. 
He was carried from London to the battle of Barnet, fought 
the 14th of April, 1471, and there fell into the hands of 
Edward, who immediately remanded him to his cell in the 
Tower. He survived the final defeat of his adherents and 
the murder of his son at Tewkesbury, on the 4th of May ; 
and a few days after, an attempt, which had nearly succeeded, 
was made by Thomas Nevil, called the Bastard of Falcon- 
berg, to break into his prison and carry him off by force. 
This probably determined Edward to take effectual means 
for the prevention of further disturbance from the same 
quarter. All that is further known is that on Wednesday, 
the 22nd, the dead body of Henry was exposed to public 
view in St. Paul’s. It was generally believed, however, that 
he had been murdered, and that his murderer was the king’s 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard ILI. 
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Henry VI. was, after his death, revered as a martyr by the 
Lancastrians, and many miracles were reported to have been 
wrought at his tomb. He was buried at Windsor 


MAy 30th, 542.—This is generally attributed as the day 
on which King Arthur died at Glastonbury, where he was 
buried, having been conveyed thither after the fatal battle of 
Camlan, in Cornwall. Tradition preserved the memory of 
the place of his interment within the Abbey, as we are told 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who was present when the grave 
was opened by command of Henry II., and saw the bones 
and sword of the monarch, and a leaden cross let into his 
tombstone, with the inscription in rade Roman letters, Hic 
jacet sepultus inclitus Rex Arturius in insula Avalonia, 
as seen by Leland, and copied from an attested copy by 
Camden. 





LONDON CRYPTS. 


THE recent destruction of the ancient crypt at the Aldgate 
end of Leadenhall Street, was a piece of Vandalism which 
archzologists were loud in deploring : but, as the City Press 
points out, they may find some comfort in the fact that there 
yet remain in the City several of these interesting specimens 
of the architecture of bygone ages. The principal crypt is 
that under the Guildhall, which is rich in its antiquarian 
associations. It is a portion of the ancient hall, erected in 
1411. St. Bartholomew's crypt, in Bartholomew Close, is 
(or was until recently) in good preservation; it is very ex- 
tensive. There is a tradition that there was once a subter- 
ranean passage extending from here to Canonbury. In 
excavating for the foundations for the new offices of the City 
of London Union, shortly to be erected in Bartholomew 
Close, some interesting remains will probably be found. 
The crypt under Bow Church, Cheapside, is said to be of 
the time of William the Conqueror. Mr. Timbs says Wren 
thought it to be of Norman workmanship, but was mistaken. 
There is a crypt of somewhat more modern date—of the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries—under Garraway’s Coffee 
House, Change Alley, Cornhill. It is of ecclesiastical 
character, and has a piscina, There are several groined 
arches in fine preservation. It is believed that the present 
floor is not the .original one, from the circumstance that a 
portion of it recently gave way. In addition to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the sites of other crypts now in existence in the 
City are Lamb’s Chapel, Monkwell Street ; Leather Sellers’ 
Hall, St. Helen’s Place; Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Thread- 
needle Street; and the Church of St. Mary Aldermary, 
sow Lane. There is also a very fine crypt at St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell.— Zhe Building News. 








DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN TOMBSTONE AT LINCOLN.—An 
interesting addition to the Roman — monuments of 
Lincoln has just been made through the discovery of another 
tombstone on the site of the new church of St. Swithin, on 
the west of the lower Roman town. This was found about 
2 ft. below the surface, and may well be compared with one 
now preserved in the cathedral cloister and described in the 
Archeological Fournal, vol. xvii., p. 4; also with another 
engraved and described in the same volume, p. 20. It con- 
sists of the upper portion of a similar tombstone of Lincoln 
oolite, 2 ft. by 7 ft. wide, 1 ft. by 6ft. high, and 8 in. thick, 
It clearly formed the upper part of a pedimented sepulchral 
memorial, on the lower part of which no doubt the inscrip- 
tion or epitaph was cut, but now destroyed. Within a niche 
between pillars and pediment is carved the bust of a young 
man having unparted crisply curling hair, and clothed ina 
tunic and mantle. His hands are crossed in front, and with 
them he holds a hare. There was also turned up a small 
brass Roman coin, bearing on the obverse the bust of Con- 
stantius II, 





THE WHITE TOWER OF LONDON. 


In reference to this ancient structure, a contributor to 
Notes and Queries writes:—‘‘It has been generally con- 
sidered that the White Tower was the nucleus of the Tower 
of London. It was known in the twelfth century that during 
the Saxon period there was a tower in this locality; learned 
men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries termed it 
Czsar’s Tower; and in the present century good authorities 
have assigned to it a higher antiquity than the Norman 
period. 

“‘The importance of this tower has always been ap- 
preciated by the ruling powers of the nation, insomuch that 
from the earliest times few of our public buildings have had 
more real care bestowed upon their maintenance; and until 
within a comparatively recent period the interior of the 
White Tower remained substantially in its primitive un- 
adorned state. The most extensive alteration it was subjected 
to, at any one time, was when Sir Christopher Wren en- 
larged the windows and faced them with Portland stone. 
The thickness of the mortar joints allowed small flints being 
driven into the joints when the building was pointed; and 
in other respects the walls have been repaired, when needful, 
to make good the defects of age. 

‘‘The south-west angle of the original wide-spreading 
basement remains; the rest of the projection has either been 
removed for the convenience of making additions, or may 
possibly still exist beneath the superincumbent accumulation 
of raised ground. 

‘Although the action of the London atmosphere has 
corroded the surface of the White Tower, it is plain that the 
buttresses were built of hewn masonry for about twenty 
feet upwards from the plinth, and that two courses of hewn 
masonry were laid immediately over the plinth. 

“‘ The staircase (making due allowance for the addition of 
some openings, and for the alterations of others) is less 
modernised than the rest of the structure, and affords a clue 
to the general construction of the masonry throughout the 
building, as must have been perceptible to practical persons 
who have had the opportunity of examining the portions 
which, from time to time, have been laid bare during the 
repairs effected within the last thirty years. 

“The chapel occupies one fourth part of the area of the 
White Tower, which fourth part only was vaulted, and that 
for three stories in height. ‘The significant importance thus 
given to a fourth part of the whole building raises a question 
as to the primary object of the structure, and suggests, in the 
first instance, a reasonable conjecture, namely, that the 
White Tower was built for what is now called the chapel, 
and not the chapel for the White Tower. On the authority 
of Sir Christopher Wren the chapel is older than the Con- 
quest, and so Romanesque are its few architectural features 
that archeologists, failing to find the usual Norman orna- 
ments, are driven to describe its details in terms appertaining 
to classical architecture, such as Ionic and Corinthian; and 
further, in order to uphold the foregone conclusion that the 
White Tower is a Norman building, the attention of super- 
ficial readers is diverted by at once pronouncing the chapel 
to be the earliest and simplest, as well as the most complete, 
Norman chapel in Britain. 

«‘ Whatever alterations the Normans may have made in 
the White Tower, or whatever buildings they may have 
erected around it, their work soon crumbled away, while that 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries proved durable. 
The Royal Sappers and Miners of the nineteenth century 
had experience of the labour and difficulty of cutting a tunnel 
Gone twenty-four feet of Roman wall. The massive pro- 


portions and the prodigious strength of the White Tower are 
among the strongest evidences of the building being Roman 





and not Norman.” 
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THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 


In a lecture on the “ Historical Development of Ornamental 
Art,” delivered by Dr. G. G, Zerffi, at the South Kensington 
Museum, on the gth instant, he remarked :— 

‘“‘ The originality of Keltic art could be best studied in the 
Round Towers. The Round Tower was a building of ex- 
traordinary interest, erected for a purpose which it was diffi- 
cult to discover. We had obelisks, pillars, and towers in, 
India, Scythia, Scandinavia, Mexico, and Peru, among 
Buddhists, Mahometans, and Christians. To point up- 
wards to some better world, either by means of a symbolic 
block or the eloquent belfry, the metal hearts of which beat 
in unison with our joys or griefs, was a natural tendency in 
man. The Round Towers of Ireland were of Cyclopean 
structure, é.e., built without cement, and had driven many a 
learned archzologist into propounding the wildest theories 
with regard to their origin, ‘Three works on the subject the 
lecturer commended as especially interesting. Of these, 
that by Petrie was the most reasonable ; that by O’Brien the 
most paradoxical ; and that by Keane apparently the most 
learned. In addition to these, a whole phalanx of writers 
had endeavoured to constrain to speech these mysteriously 
silent stone spectres of a bygone age. There were fifteen 
different theories respecting these Round Towers, which re- 
spectively asserted: (1) that they were constructed by the 
Danes ; this view was but vaguely supported, and was dis- 
missed as unworthy of credence by Petrie; (2) that they 
were of Phcenician origin; with regard to this theory, it was 
highly probable that commercial relations had existed be- 
tween the Kelts of Ireland and North Gaul and the Pheeni- 
cians, for even at the time of Solomon the Phoenicians had 
extended their navigation as far as the south-western coast of 
Spain ; still we knew too little of their mythology to be able 
to say what the Round Towers might have signified, even if 
they were really to be ascribed to them; (3) that they were 
of purely Christian origin ; (4) that they were Persian fire- 
temples; this theory went far, and served to connect 
Zoroaster and the Parsees with the Old Kelts ; (5) that they 
were Druidical, a kind of minaret from which the priests 
summoned the worshippers on high festivals to prayer ; (6) 
that they were gnomons, or astronomical observatories ; this 
might have been the case; we could not, however, produce 
the calculations of one of these Keltic astronomers, nor dis- 
cover any traces of his having made them ; (7) that they were 
emblems of the creative god of nature; this was also pos- 
sible; emblems of this kind were common to all nations ; 
(8) that they were of Buddhistic origin, and had formed parts 
of Buddhistic temples ; the Daghopas of the Buddhists bore, 
however, little or no resemblance to these towers; (9) that 
they were anchorite towers ; there was nothing to make us 
doubt this; some of the early Irish Christians might have 
wished to live on a lofty height, so as to detach themselves 
from a sinful world ; (10) that they were penitential towers ; 
the cruelty of fanaticism was boundless; why should not 
some good persons have invented this kind of martyrdom for 
those who incurred their displeasure ? (11) that they were 
belfries ; we could, however, find no traces of bells, and a 
belfry without them would have been somewhat purposeless ; 
(12) that they were keeps or monastic castles ; the distinction 
between these keeps and the pillars just mentioned was not 
very obvious ; the rules, however, were stricter for those who 
performed the duty of turning themselves into living statues ; 
(13) that they were beacons; as, however, many of these 
towers stood in deep valleys, their applicability to this pur- 
pose was not apparent; (14) that they were watch-towers ; 
this was, for the reason just adduced, unlikely ; and (15) that 
they were monuments in commemoration of the Tower of 
Babel, and were erected by the dispersed Cuthites ; this 
theory was the more remarkable, as it had been evolved from 
the theory of purely Christian origin,” 











PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE following notice has been issued to the Subscribers 
and others:—Subscribers of Half-a-Guinea and upwards 
are entitled to the Quarterly Pamphlet published by the 
Committee. The Secretary will be very glad to be informed 
of any omission, which he will rectify immediately on noti- 
fication. New Series, No. I., Jan. 1871, contains :—Mr. 
E. H. Palmer, M.A. (Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge), on the Desert of the Exodus, with Map of the 
Country, and numerous Illustrations. New Series, No. I. 
(immediately), contains: — A New Map of Moab — Mr. 
Palmer on the Lebanon (with an Illustration) — Captain 
Warren on the Plain of Philistria—Dr, Hyde Clarke on the 
Prz-Israelite Inhabitants of Palestine—Discoveries by M. 
Clermont Ganneau, &c. To Non-subscribers, 1s. No. 9, 
Pall Mall East, May 12, 1871. 





THE TICHBORNE DOLE. 


THE family of Tichborne date their possession of the present 
patrimony, the manor of Tichborne, so far back as 200 years 
before the Conquest. When the Lady Mabella, worn out 
with age and infirmity, was lying on her deathbed, she be- 
sopght her loving husband, as her last request, that he would 
grant her the means of leaving behind her a charitable be- 
quest, in a dole of bread to be distributed to all who should 
apply for it annually on the Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Sir Roger, her husband, readily ac- 
ceded to her request by promising the produce of as much 
land as she could go over in the vicinity of the park while a 
certain brand or billet was burning, supposing that, from her 
long infirmity (for she had been bedridden some years), she 
would be able to go round a small portion only of his pro- 
perty. The venerable dame, however, ordered her attend- 
ants to convey her to the corner of the park, where, being 
deposited on the ground, she seemed to receive a renovation 
of strength, and to the surprise of her anxious and admiring 
lord, who began to wonder where this pilgrimage might end, 
she crawled round several rich and goodly acres. The field 
which was the scene of Lady Mabella’s extraordinary feat re- 
tains the name of “Crawls” to this day. It is situated near 
the entrance of the park, and contains an area of 23 acres. 
Her task being completed, she was re-conveyed to her 
chamber, and, summoning her family to her bedside, pre- 
dicted its prosperity while the annual dole existed, and left 
her malediction on any of her descendants who should be so 
mean or covetous as to discontinue or divert it, prophesying 
that when such should happen the old house should fall, and 
the family name would become extinct from the failure of 
heirs male, and that this would be foretold by a generation 
of seven sons being followed immediately after by a genera- 
tion of seven daughters and no son. The custom thus 
founded in the reign of Henry II. continued to be observed 
for centuries, and the 25th of March became the annual 
festive day of the family. It was not until the middle of the 
last century that the custom was abused; when, under the 
pretence of attending Tichborne Dole, vagabonds, gipsies, 
and idlers of every description assembled from all quarters, 
pilfering throughout the neighbourhood; and at last, the 
gentry and magistrates complaining, it was discontinued in 
1796. Singularly enough, the baronet of the day had seven 
sons, and when he was succeeded by the eldest there appeared 
a generation of seven daughters, and the apparent fulfilment 
of the prophecy was completed by the change of the name 
of the late baronet to Doughty, under the will of his kins- 
woman. (This allusion is to Sir Edward Doughty, ninth 
baronet, who inherited the “Doughty” estate, then Mr. 
Edward Tichhborne.) 











EARLY LONDON. 


A VERY interesting sketch of early London is given in the 
Builder of the 13th instant, from which the following is an 
extract :—‘‘ Long before the Romans invaded Britain, a 
Celtic community of fishers, hunters, and traders occupied 
the acclivity sloping up from the Thames at the little port 
of Billingsgate. The habitations spread eastward towards 
the Tower, westward towards Dowgate, and northward 
towards Fenchurch and Lombard streets, down which a 
clear stream, called the Langbourne, ran westward from 
Aldgate into the Wallbrook, near the Mansion House. The 
town thus situated was the nucleus of the present giant 
metropolis. It was named Zlyndun—that is, the hill-town 
on the lake, as it appeared at high water nestling on the 
slope of an eminence jutting out into an estuary or lake. 
To realise this, it must be understood that the wide expanse 
lying between the Kent and Surrey hills 6n the south and 
the Essex and Middlesex hills on the north, was then, 
as most of it is now, below the level of the highest tides. 
At high water, therefore, it was submerged, and assumed 
the character of a lake, while at low water it presented 
a series of mudbanks and swamps, with the river-channel 
winding through them to the sea, As river-beds running 
through estuaries are, before they are embanked, usually 
shallow, and obstructed by shoals of sand and shingle cast 
up by the sea, or deposited by the river-current meeting the 
tide, so it is probable that before the tidal channel of the 
Thames was embanked, it also was shallow, full of sand- 
banks, and fordable at low water of spring tides at one 
or more places below as well as above London. But by 
throwing up embankments at the sides, which was done by 
the Romans (who employed their legions in executing useful 
engineering works as well as in fighting battles), not only 
was the expanse referred to won from inundation, but the 
energy and scour of the falling tide and river-flow were 
so much increased, that in course of time they raised and 
swept away the shoals, deepened the tidal channel, reduced 
its slope, lowered the low-water line, permitted the adjacent 
low grounds previously covered by the tides to be drained 
and laid dry, increased the range and duration of the tides, 
and enabled the largest vessels to be carried far into the 
interior of the country independently of the wind. The 
embankments, which extend from the sea to some miles 
above London, hold the river in a trough, high water therein 
being several feet above the level of the land on either side; 
so that were they to be broken through to admit the tides, 
thousands of acres of verdant marshes and fertile cornfields, 
and numerous populous towns and villages, would be in- 
undated and destroyed. Nearly the whole space occupied 
by Deptford, Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, Southwark, Lam- 
beth, and Battersea, north of a line drawn from the river- 
bank at Greenwich to the river-bank at Wandsworth, equal 
to about ten square miles, and the entire area of West- 
minster and Pimlico, south of a line drawn from Charing- 
cross to the river-bank at Chelsea, except Thorney Island, 
whereon Westminster Abbey stands, were, before the river 
was embanked, flooded by the tides. Some parts of the 
former space are from 6 ft. to 8 ft. below high-water level ; 
but the latter area has been raised from time to time, 
especially during the last quarter of a century, so that little 
of it, except the basement floors of the houses, is now under 
the highest tides. 

“In the eighth year of the reign of Claudius, A.D. 49, the 
Roman general, Ostorius Scapula, who was then pro-przetor 
in Britain, took possession of London. At that time it was 
celebrated for commerce, and much frequented by traders 
from Germany and Gaul. Under the Romans it soon 
became a flourishing and populous city; and, as was their 
wont wherever they settled, they left nothing undone to 
develop its resources, to render it healthy, and to improve 
its appearance. Thus they made hard durable roads from it 


to their various ports and stations; they raised the banks, 
already mentioned, at the sides of the river channel and its 
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tributaries, where the tides overflowed the adjoining marshes ; 
they prepared parts of the adjacent country for tillage by 
cutting down the forests that covered it; and they deepened 
the bed and piled the banks of the Wallbrook from the 
Thames to the great morass north of the City, for the pur- 
pose of thoroughly draining it. This is attested by Roman 
remains found along the ancient bed of the brook, from near 
the Mansion House to London Wall, at 25 ft. to 30 ft. below 
tthe present surface. Besides, it is not likely that a people 
so well versed in the art of drainage as the Romans were, 
would suffer a large unhealthy swamp to exist so near to 
their magnificent dwellings, when it could be laid dry by 
simply deepening the brook winding through it. Moreover, 
they must have drained the southern portion of it beforehand 
down to the bottom of the City wall, to enable them to 
build this wall from the foundation upwards, in the sub- 
stantial and workmanlike manner in which it was afterwards 
found. 

«* After the Romans left the country, in A.D. 420, the 
large marsh district north of the City wall again became a 
swamp. This was caused partly by the choking of the 
Wallbrook and its contributory drains from neglect, but 
chiefly by the Great Ditch, which was made 200 ft. wide, 
outside the wall, nearly from the Tower to Smithfield, raising 
the drainage level of the country beyond, and filling the 
subsoil thereof full of water. The Romans, previously to 
building the wall, excavated a deep trench for it along the 
southern border of the marsh from Newgate to Aldgate, 
and thence to the Tower. This trench they drained from 
Cripplegate into the sewer which now runs down Hosier 
Lane into the Fleet ; from Cripplegate to Aldgate into the 
Wallbrook, which intersected it near Moorgate; and from 
Aldgate into the Irongate sewer, which still falls into the 
Thames east of the Tower; and when they built the wall 
they left a dry ditch outside, which they planted with thorns; 
but in 1190-93, during the mayoralty of Henry Fitz-Eylwin, 
this ditch was widened, and formed into a wet ditch, by 
placing a dam across the Wallbrook inside the wall, and 
stopping up the drainage outlets at the ends. A portion of 
the stone culvert which received the overflow from the dam 
is now in existence under London Wall, in the line of the 
old Wallbrook. Long after the ditch was made, Stow says 
‘it contained great store of good fish of divers sorts ;’ but 
in time it became the common receptacle for the street- 
sweepings and nightsoil of the city, which often made it an 
intolerable nuisance. The ditch is shown in the map of 
London made by Ralph Aggas in 1560.” 





OLEOGRAPHS.—Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston 
have recently introduced a remarkable series of fac-similes of 
original oil paintings which deserve the attention of all who 
are interested in art, They are examples of a new process 
of reproduction, and the result is certainly most satisfactory 
as regards fidelity of drawing and purity of colour. These 
“oleographs,” as they have been called, are printed on 
canvas, and have all the appearance of oil-paintings, while 
their subjects place them far above the general run of 
pictures which are within the means of the ordinary buyer. 
About a hundred and thirty paintings have thus been repro- 
duced, most of them works of European celebrity. These 
copies give a much more faithful representation of the 
original than an inaccurate lithograph or a colourless en- 
graving. Such masterpieces as Van der Helst’s “ Banquet 
of the Civil Guard,” Raphael’s “‘ Madonna della Sedia,” 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Night Watch,” Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘“ Last 
Supper,” and a fine collection of modern Italian and German 
painters have only to be seen in this guise to give the process 
ample warrant ; and it is satisfactory to add; in the interest 
of those who, unlike Mr. Ruskin, are not troubled with 
doubts as to how they shall spend their money, that the 
truthfulness of these reproductions is only equalled by their 





cheapness.—Daily News, 
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THE PEG-TANKARD. 
: following interesting article is reprinted from the 
March number of the Art Journal, through the 
kind permission of Messrs. Virtue, the proprietors of that 
publication. 


The Peg-Tankard is of very ancient origin, dating as far 
back as the time of King Edgar, when England was under 
Saxon rule. It is recorded of this monarch that, in order to 
restrain the habit of drunkenness which had become a 
crying evil in his reign, and which had been introduced 
among his subjects by the Danes, he caused ‘‘ pegs,’’ or 
‘« pins,” to be placed in the drinking cups of that period, 
at certain distances, to limit the quantity of liquor allowed 
to each person, and ordained punishment to those who 
exceeded their proper marks, 

Dean Hook, in his ‘‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury,’”’ attributes the introduction of pegs in tankards 
to the intervention of Dunstan, who was primate from 
957 to 988, and says that, 
owing to quarrels which 
frequently arose in taverns 
from disputes among topers 
as to their respective shares 
of the liquor when they 
drank out of the same cup, 
he (Dunstan) advised King 
Edgar to order gold or 
silver pegs to be fastened 
inside the pots, that, whilst 
every man knew his just 
measure, shame _ should 
compel each to confine 
himself to his proper share. 
Hence, the expression of 
being ‘a peg too low.’ ” 

Dr. Pegge asserts that 
pegs in tankards con- 
tributed more to the en- 
couragement than the pre- 
vention of hard drinking, 
and states that the first 
person that drank was to 
empty the tankard to the 
first peg, or pin; the second 
to the next pin, and so on, 
by which the pins were so 
many measures to the com- 
potators, making them all 
drink alike, or the same 
quantity; and as the dis- 
tance of the pins was such as to contain a large draught 
of liquor, the company would be very liable by this method 
to get drunk, especially when, if they drank short of the pin 
or beyond it, they were obliged to drink again. 

The term is still extant, when, speaking of a person who 
is much elated by drinking, that he is “in a merry pin; ”’ 
which, no doubt, originally meant that he had drank to 
the pin, or mark, and that his brain had become affected 













possession of William Fripp, Esq., The Grove, Teign- 
mouth, by whose kind permission the drawings were made. 

The first and most important of these tankards is of large 
size, being 8} inches high, and 6} inches in diameter, It 
holds two quarts of liquor, and is divided by six pins into 
measures of one-third of a quart each. 

It stands on three feet, each foot formed by a fruit of the 
melon tribe ; and the carving is very rich and elaborate. On 
the lid, raised by means of a knob above the handle, is de 
picted the figure of the Saviour, enclosed in an oval wreath. 
He is seated on clouds, crowned with the nimbus, and is 
pointing to the globe and cross he holds in his left hand. 
Immediately above the head of the figure is an arched scroll, 
on which is inscribed, in capital text, the word Salvator. 
The lid is further enriched with carved bosses, birds, fruit, 
and foliage, ranged alternately on the surface. 

On the body of the tankard and inside the lid the figures 
of the four evangelists are disposed, medallion-wise, in the 
act of inditing their gospels. 

The centre and sides of the cup are filled in with the 
figures of St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke, with 
their respective attributes 
—an angel, a lion, and an 
ox—each enclosed in an 
oval border consisting of a 
wreath, broken at regular 
intervals by ebony rings 
and bosses. In the upper 
and lower spaces, between 
the compartments, figures 
of angels appear floating 
on clouds, in the act of 
blowing trumpets ; and in 
the central spaces branches 
of fruit are grouped in a 
circular form. 

Inside the lid is a carving 
of the beloved disciple and 
evangelist, St. John. He 
is represented as a beard- 
less youth, with locks flow- 
ing over his shoulders, 
holding a pen in one hand 
and a book in the other : 
this subject also being en- 
closed in a fine border. 
The head of each evangelist 
is surmounted by an arched 
scroll, bearing his name, 
as in that of the Saviour 
on the lid. 

The base of the tankard is finished with a border corre- 
sponding with the wreath on the lid, 

The handle of this cup is very fine: it is richly earved ina 
scale-like ornamentation, the outer edges are thickly studded 
with black knobs, and terminate at the base in a large foliated 
boss, in which the ebony mountings are again introduced 
with good effect. This tankard is a noble specimen of the 





by his potation, Cowper describes John Gilpin as in 
‘¢ merry pin.” 

The drinking flagons, which I am about to describe, are, 
with a few rare exceptions (including the famous Glaston- 
bury tankard, which is of oak, and the maple tankard, pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford), the only 
wooden peg-tankards at present known. The three 
examples here figured are of maple-wood, slightly worm- | 
eaten, but, nevertheless, in excellent preservation as speci- | 
mens of medieval Art. The tankard, No. 2, is regarded | 
from the style of carving and ornamentation as the most | 
ancient. They are all secured by a thick coating of varnish 


taste and skill of the era it exemplifies, and is the most im- 
posing and beautiful of this interesting group. 

The peg-tankard, No. 2, stands on three carved pines, 
which form the feet. It is 7 inches high, and 6} inches in 
diameter, and is capable of holding three pints, which are 
divided into draughts by four wooden pegs. 

The lid-elevator, or knob, is surmounted by a pine, and 
the base of the handle terminates in a cherub’s head with 
wings. On the face of the handle the quaint figure of a 
long-eared owl, seated on a perch, is carved, edged with a 
narrow delicately-cut border, and the sides are decorated 
with a garland of leaves. 

The body of the tankard is divided into six irregular com- 


rom the further ravages of the worm, and are now in the | partments—three large and three small, ranged alternately. 


—— 





They are separated by tall twisted columns, from which 
spring depressed semi-circular arches. Each of the smaller 
spaces is filled with a single patriarchal figure—viz., Moses, 
with peaked beard and flowing hair; Aaron with the incense 
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pot; and David with harp and crown. The larger divisions 
are occupied by groups of figures—the subjects taken from 
remarkable scenes in Scripture history. In one of these 
spaces is commemorated the ‘ Offering of the Wise Men ;” 
in a second, ‘‘ Moses Striking the Rock ;” and in a third, 
“The Meeting of Rebecca and Eliezer at the Well of 
Nahor.” In the central compartment, which is shown in 
the engraving, the patriarch is in the act of striking the rock, 
and the water is apparently gushing out of the end of his 








rod. He is arrayed in a vestment girt round the loins with 
a cincture, and his head is garnished with a pair of uncouth 
looking horns, probably to typify the declaration of the 
psalmist, that ‘‘ the horns of the righteous shall be exalted.” 

The rim of the lid is decorated with a foliated border. 
On the centre, which is raised, the Passion of Christ is de- 
picted; and underneath, the twelve apostles, with their 
emblems, are ‘‘ ranged in order due.” 

The third and last example of this interesting group is of 
much smaller dimensions than either of those previously de- 
scribed, being only 6 inches in height, and 4 inches in dia- 
meter. It is divided into half-pints by three wooden pegs. 
It is apparently the least ancient of the three, and the orna- 





mentation is of a different character; for whereas the other 
examples are scriptural, this is altogether floral in subject. 
It is also comparatively fresh-looking, and untouched by the 
worm ; and is, therefore, probably of not earlier date than 
the introduction of tulips into Germany from the East, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century (1554), though it 
may have been copied from Eastern models before that time 
—the tulip having long been known as a favourite flower in 
Turkey, where a feast © tulips has been annually celebrated 
from time immemorial. 

This tankard stands on three elongated lions to form the 
feet, and the base is ornamented with a scolloped border. 


FUNERAL RITES, TOMBS, AND MONUMENTS. 


AT the last meeting of the ‘* Bromley Friends in Council,” 
Mr. Vaughan, M.R.1.B.A., read a paper entitled “ Funeral 
Rites, Tombs, and Monuments.” It was illustrated with 
many diagrams. In his introductory remarks, he said venera- 
tion for the dead was inherent in the human mind; that there 
were three systems of disposing of the body—interment, 
embalming, and cremation ; also three distinct sorts of tombs, 
—caves, tumuli, and structural tombs, Tombs constitute 
animportant branch of archzological study,—painting and 
sculpture combined with architecture in their decoration, and 
many fragile relics of antiquity have been preserved in them, 


while the paintings on their walls afford invaluable examples 


It is divided into three compartments, each of which con- 
tains a vase of tulips in full bloom, confined by a semicir- 
cular arch, and between each arch rises a single flower. The 
lid has a dentilated edge, and in the centre, within a circular 
border, is the figure of a lion passant, the intermediate space 
being filled with festoons of the vine. 

These ancient drinking-flagons are said to have been 
brought from Germany by a collector at the close of the last 
century ; from him, probably at his death, they came into 
the market, and passed into the hands of a London dealer, 
who sold them many years ago to their present possessor. 

A.C. G. 


of the costumes of peoples thousands of years since. Caves 
were the most ancient burying-places, and that of Machpelah 
the earliest mentioned. An interesting review of various 
orders of funeral rites, tombs, and monuments, was then 
given. 





St. ALBAN’s ABBEY.—The Auilder, in a plea for this 
ancient Abbey, says—that a recent visit to it has strongly 
impressed the mind with the urgent need there is for pro- 
viding the architect with the funds requisite for arresting 
further dilapidation, and that 26,000/. are required for the 
work, absolutely necessary for stability. 
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THE STONE PERIOD IN GREECE. 
INFORMATION concerning the Stone Period in Greece may 
be interesting, says a writer in the A‘heneum, to many of 
your readers, and new to most of those who occupy them- 
selves with the study of pre-historic archeology. The oldest 
antiquities in a country long visited by able observers in search 
of antiquities have hitherto, by some unaccountable over- 
sight, almost entirely escaped the notice of travellers and anti- 
quaries, though it is evident from several passages of Pliny’s 
‘* Natural History ’”’ that they attracted the attention both 
of the Greeks and Romans. These pre-historic relics are 
much more numerous than might be supposed from their 
having been so long overlooked ; and, indeed, their number 
is a reproach to antiquaries in a country where so much 
attention has been devoted to the search for antiquities by 
observers from every country in Europe. The writer of this 
letter directed the attention of the dealers in coins and anti- 
quities to the importance of relics of the Age of Stone, and 
gave them a money value, by printing, in 1869, a pamphlet, 
in Greek, on Pre-historic Archzology in Greece and Switzer- 
land, which he distributed over the country as widely as lay 
in his power. The only pre-historic relics that had long 
attracted notice were the artificially-formed fragments of 
obsidian, which, when found in the tumulus of Marathon, 
were misnamed Persian arrow-heads; but which the writer 
observed, in 1836, must have been mixed up in the soil 
when the earth was heaped into a tumulus over those who 
fell at Marathon. Sixty years ago, Sir William Gell picked 
up similar fragments, which he called flint, at the ¢riodos, 
where the three roads, from Livdea, Daulis, and Dystomo to 
Delphi, unite at the entrance of the pass between Parnassus 
and Cirphis. Gell, under the impression that the fragments 
at Marathon were Persian arrow-heads, says of those he 
found at the ¢riodos, that they were ‘‘ perhaps a confirmation 
of the discomfiture of the barbarians in the Odos Schiste.”’ 
Similar artificial fragments of obsidian have now been found 
in many places in Northern Greece, the Peloponnesus, and 
the islands of the Archipelago. 

The only collection of stone axes or celts which existed 
besides that of the writer, previous to the distribution of the 
pamphlet, was formed by M. von Heldreich, Curator of the 
Museum of Natural History at Athens, and may be seen in 
the mineralogical collection at the University. Since the 
circulation of the pamphlet, the writer has increased his col- 
lection of stone relics, independent of knives and other pieces 
of obsidian, from not more than a dozen objects to upwards 
of 250. The stone axes or celts alone amount to 170, vary- 
ing in size from under an inch in length to upwards of six 
inches, and are of the forms represented in Sir John Lub- 
bock’s ‘‘ Pre-historic Times,” p,'68, and Sir William Wilde’s 
‘‘Descriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy,” Vol. I., pp. 41 and 45. The 
greater number are smaller than those preserved in the 
museums of Switzerland. Dr. Keller, the kind and zealous 
President of the Antiquarian Society of Ziirich, pointed out 
to the writer, in the summer of 1868, six or seven good 
specimens of the common forms and material in Greece, 
which had been collected in the island of Eubcea, and pre- 
sented to. the Museum of Ziirich. The long, flat imple- 
ments, that resemble chisels, are rare, because they were 
easily broken. The finest in the writer’s collection is six 
inches long, an inch and a half broad, and three quarters of 
an inch thick. It is of a green stone, as is apparent from a 
fracture, but the surface is white, probably from the effect 
of fire. Hammers are also rare, but the collection contains 
two pierced with round holes for handles. In form the 
hammers resemble those found in other countries; but one 
is triangular, and another, which is two inches and a half 
long and nearly as broad, formed of a beautiful dark green 
stone, resembling heliotrope, has one side beautifully polished, 
to serve as a polisher. One of the axes, nearly four inches 
in length, is of the same beautiful material, and has been 
highly polished, but its edge is almost entirely broken off. 
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Sling stones, oblong, oval, round, and flat elliptical stones 
are also found; and several polished triangular stones, of 
various sizes and different forms. A few stone points or 
borers have been also collected. 

The stones of the greater part of the implements found 
in Greece are finer and harder than those that are found in 
the rest of Europe. The greater number are of grey, 
greenish grey, and brown stones (apparently varieties of 
diorite), green stone, porphyric stones, and brown iron-stone. 
Many are also black, from lustrous velvet black to dull 
brown, Lydian stone, basaltic stone, and iron-stone, which 
from its polish has ametallic lustre, and looks like steel, but is 
not magnetic. A few of these dark stones, but not the 
heaviest, are magnetic. Red jaspery, iron-clay, and granitic 
stones are not uncommon. Seven or eight of the smaller 
celts are jade or nephrite, varying in their green colour, and 
in their degrees of hardness. There is a small chisel of 
amethyst, rather more than an inch in length and _ nearly 
half an inch broad, with two notches on the sides for tying 
it toa handle. There is also a small-axe-shaped celt of car- 
nelian, an inch and a half long and aninch broad. I fearto 
fatigue your readers with details that might prove interesting 
only to students of pre-historic archzeology. 

It would be a step towards enlarging our knowledge con- 
cerning the pre-historic population of Greece if we could 
ascertain with certainty the character of the sites selected for 
their villages or towns. Where many families dwelt together, 
positions adapted for defence with stone hatchets, obsidian 
arrow-heads, and sling-stones, or casting-stones, from the 
hand, would be occupied when they had easy access to a 
supply of water, from which it would be difficult for an enemy 
to cut off the communication. Itis probable, therefore, that 
when the lakes of Greece shall have been carefully examined 
by intelligent observers, traces will be found of lake-dwellings 
similar to those of Switzerland, Italy, Ireland, and Scotland. 
The plain of Dobrena, near the ancient Thisbe, must have 
been a lake in pre-historic ages. Works remain which, in 
very early times, converted it from a marsh into land capable 
of cultivation; and these works were, of course, ascribed to 
Hercules. They still serve their original purpose, and up- 
braid modern energy and intelligence, which cannot domi- 
nate the waste of waters at the lake Copais. Many fine 
stone implements have been found at Dobrena. From 
Tanagra a good many specimens have been obtained, and a 
good idea of the defensible nature of the site and its facilities 
for commanding a supply of water may be seen in the sketch 
given in Leake’s ‘‘ Travels in Northern Greece,” ii. 453. 
The site was as well adapted for the men of the Age of 
Stone as for the Greeks of the heroic and classic ages. 
Another class of pre-historic habitations will be found in 
sites that offered very slight defensive advantages in later 
times, when the knowledge of metals gave men greater 
powers of attack. One of these villages of the Stone 
Period occupied a secluded position in the range of hills that 
connect Parnes with Pentelicus, overlooking the plain of 
Aphidna. It is an area surrounded by heights, protected 
against the cutting north winds of winter by rocks which 
form a precipice: barring all access from the plain below, 
except by the gorge of a small ravine which afforded the 
supply of water. Large quantities of chips of obsidian, as 
well as numerous artificially-worked fragments, are found all 
round embedded in the soil. Other sites might probably be 
ascertained from the quantities of obsidian scattered about. 
At Kephisia and Aghias Kosmas on the Attic coast they 
exist in great quantity; and it must be observed that 
obsidian is not found either in Northern Greece or the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and must have been transported in the boats or 
canoes of this Age of Stone. 

Another interesting subject for investigation will be to as- 
certain from whence the stones were obtained of which the 
implements found in Greece are composed. Many were 
evidently worked out of the rolled pebbles found in different 
parts of the country, which were selected from experience of 
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the toughness that was combined with their hardness, and 
from their natural form requiring the least possible labour to 
give them the desired shape. 
brown argillaceous iron-stone are found as rough pebbles in 
the glens of Eubcea, and celts fashioned from them are not 
uncommon in the island. Jade, amethyst, carnelian, and 











forgeries, which have become not uncommon, might be 
detected. He then entered into an explanation of his 


Red jaspery, iron-clay, and | theory as to the drift, the existence of which, at elevations 


so much above the level of the present beds of the rivers, 
he attributed ‘to ancient river action, illustrating his theory 
by diagrams. The action of the rivers he supposed to have 


Lydian stone were perhaps brought from other lands.— Ze | been slow, following pretty much the same view as that 


Building News. 








SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS. 

THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY, 
AMONGST the business done on May 2nd, Dr. S. Birch, in 
the chair, read a paper upon a hieroglyphic tablet of Alex- 
ander II. (Argus), son of Alexander the Great, recently 
discovered at Cairo. This tablet was dedicated to the 
goddess Buto, and is dated in the seventh year of Alexander 
(B.C. 311). It records the restoration to the priests of Buto 
of the district formerly given to them by Khabash, an 
Egyptian monarch contemporaneous with the later years of 
Darius and Xerxes, which last monarch is mentioned in 
disparaging terms, probably to flatter Ptolemy, the Mace- 
donian ruler of Egypt, who is styled on it “the satrap of 
Alexander,” 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Tus Society held a meeting on the 4th instant, when Earl 
Stanhope, President, occupied the chair, The nomination 
of Colonel Lane Fox, as Vice President, was read. 

Mr. J. Addy, C.E. laid before the Society an account of 
some Roman and Anglo-Saxon remains recently discovered 
at Beddington, near Croydon. This account was illustrated 
by accurate plans, and by an exhibition of the objects of 
antiquity, urns and tiles, and the umbo of a shield dis- 
covered on the spot. 

Mr. T. B, Sandwith laid before the Society a paper ‘‘ On 
the various kinds of Pottery found at Cyprus,’’ illustrated 
by about seventy coloured drawings. In connexion with 
this paper, Colonel Lane Fox and Mr. J. W. Flower ex- 
hibited some interesting specimens of Cypriote Antiquities, 
formerly belonging to the Cesnola collection, 

ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

A MEETING was held on the 5th instant, when Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, M.P., was in the chair. The Crown of 
the Abuna of Abyssinia, and the Chalice presented by King 
Adam Segud to the Church of Gondar, were exhibited by 
the Prize Committee of the Army. Mr. Holmes made 
some remarks upon the workmanship and art of those 
objects, and gave a short account of their capture in Mag- 
dala. The workmanship was about 150 years old, and was 
a copy of European work of the sixteenth century, The 
material was pure gold, of which there was but little in the 
country. 

Mr. J. Winter Jones gave a discourse on the collection of 
early printed books on view in the rooms. After an 
historical sketch of the invention of printing, and the cir- 
cumstances attending its development and practice in various 
countries, he drew attention to many of the finer examples 
before the mecting. 

The Chairman expressed thanks for the able and lucid 
discourse with which they had been favoured ; and remarks 
were added by Sir William Tite, Dr. Rock, and others, 








ROYAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
At the meeting of the Royal Antiquarian Society on the 
18th instant, Colonel Lane Fox in the chair, Mr, Franks 
read a paper on the stone implements found in caves. 

He was followed by Mr. Evans, who read a paper on the 
stone implements found in the drift, in which, after 
describing the localities in France and England where these 
relics of pre-historic antiquity had been found, he described 
some of the implements and gave indications by which 








| enunciated some years since by the late Professor Jukes. 


The period in which these remains of the Paleolithic Age 
had been manufactured was so distant as not to be 
measured by years or centuries. When we remembered 
that more than 2000 years ago our predecessors in this 
country had been acquainted with the use of metals, and 
that previous to that time they had polished their flints for a 
period of which we had no record, we could only form 
|rough ideas of the great lapse of time since the rough 
| implements were in use. 

Mr. Flowers dissented from Mr. Evans's view as to the 
drift, and was replied to by Mr. Evans, after which the 
| meeting adjourned. 

A large collection of flint implements was exhibited, 
which have been kindly lent to the Society; these will 
remain on exhibition at their rooms, Somerset House, for 
a week, 

SHEFFIELD ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH&0O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THE May excursion of members of this Society took place 

on the 11th, Rotherham :nd Wentworth being the places 

visited. 

A party of ladies and gentlemen drove off from the 
School of Art about 10 A.M., and on their way called to 
look at the fine oak room in the old hall at Carbrook ; at 
the old Roman station of Temple Borough, near Rother- 
ham (Ickles), respecting both of which places the Rev. J. 
Stacey gave some particulars. After visiting Wentworth 
House (by the kind permission of Lord Fitzwilliam), the 
party were met at the church by Mr. Massey, of Wentworth, 
who pointed out many interesting particulars, and read 
to them a careful paper, ‘“‘On the Ancient History of 
the place.” 

Returning to Rotherham, the party were met by Mr. J. 
Guest and Dr. Shearman, who conducted them over the 
New Hospital, now in course of erection, and after visiting 
the fine old parish church, the party assembled in the 
Mechanics’ Institution, to hear Mr. Guest read an interest- 
ing paper ‘*‘ On the Ancient History of Rotherham.” 





JAPANESE CERAMIC WARE.—Some very beautiful Tea- 
pots in a variety of patterns have just been received from 
Japan by Messrs. Albert Dean & Co., of Ludgate Hill. 
These unique specimens of Oriental ware are in red clay, 
without ornamentation, or with coloured surfaces bearing 
floral and other designs under the glaze. In outline they 
are exceedingly graceful, and bear some resemblance to 
the highly prized Wedgwood teapots. They are a most 
successful example of the application of Japanese pottery to 
the uses of European society, so that while they are decora- 
tive objects, they are also of practical utility on the table. 
Their elegance and cheapness will no doubt make them very 
popular, 

A HIERATIC papyrus, part of a treatise on Medicine, has 
been presented to the British Museum by the Royal Insti- 
tution. Some of the recipes date from a very early period, 
and one is said to have been discovered at a later period, 
which was formerly in use in the days of Cheops, the builder 
of the Great Pyramid. Other recipes are stated to have 
been in use in the reign of Amenophis III., of the eighteenth 
dynasty. 

A PLASTER cast of the Tablet of Canopus, with the 
trilingual version in Hieroglyphs, Greek, and Demotic, has 
arrived at the British Museum, It has been presented by 
the Khedive. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT REMAINS. 
To the Editor of ‘THE ANTIQUARIAN.” 


S1R,—The preservation of our ancient remains is of so 
great importance, demanding the most careful consideration 
of all lovers of antiquities, that I am sure a few words on 
the subject will not be deemed out of place as supple- 
mentary to a paragraph inserted in your issue of the 6th inst. 

The task of effectually preserving all monuments of 
historic interest, whether belonging to the early pre-Roman 
period or to later times, is acknowledged by all to be one 
of great difficulty, owing to the many private interests 
affected by the passing of any Parliamentary Statute as 
would really meet the wants of the case. This difficulty 
overcome, and there is no reason why every object of anti- 
quarian interest should not be carefully watched by properly 
authorised individuals appointed by Government. But 
so long as no decided steps are taken to bring our 
national monuments under public control, excuses for such 
delay will always be made, and in the meanwhile we shall 
find our ancient remains continually decreasing in numbers, 
either through wilfulness on the part of those having control 
over them, or through the foolish pranks, or maybe igno- 
rance, of the rustics of the districts in which they are 
situate. There is another mode of destruction, more to be 
regretted because often done or superintended by those who 
ought to discountenance such proceedings—we refer to re- 
storations, and more especially to the so-called restorations 
of our megalithic structures. Time has already changed 
much of the pristine appearance of these ancient objects. 
What folly then to attempt to re-model our cromlechs, 
&c., by shifting and re-arranging the stones when nothing is 
known respecting them but what is now seen. Witness the 
Hellstone in Dorset, once a noble cromlech, but now com- 
pletely spoilt by the raising and re-adjustment of the stones, 
Strange to say, this was done so quietly that, beyond a 
vague rumour, several eminent Dorset antiquarians were 
quite unaware that any change had been made, and were, in 
fact, almost incredulous when I pointed out an alteration in 
the positions of the stones in the columns of ‘ Notes and 
Queries.””’ Had any archzeological society been consulted 
on the subject, and their advice acted upon, it is very cer- 
tain that no shifting of the stones of the Hellstone cromlech 
would ever have taken place. 

But while here and there our antiquities are being de- 
stroyed, it must be admitted that among a considerable class 
there is a growing desire to preserve these vestiges of former 
days. That a feeling of this kind should be instilled into 
the minds of the owners of the soil is much to be wished, 
for, in the absence of legislative control, no plan for preserva- 
tion can be effectually carried out without their co-operation. 
It is gratifying to learn that in Scotland, by one landlord at 
least, a precaution has been taken which it would be well if 
other landlords were to adopt—namely, that of inserting a 
special clause in the lease of any farm or tenement having an 
object or objects of archzological interest within its bound- 
aries. Is was with feelings of satisfaction that I recently 
ascertained from a reliable source that the celebrated crom- 
lech—Kit’s Cotty House—in the central part of Kent, was 
in this way protected, so that unless wantonly or surrep- 
titiously destroyed, it will adorn the slope of the hill on 
which it stands for many years yet to come. Only let our 
landowners as a rule adopt like precautions, and we venture 
to predict that fewer ancient monuments would be destroyed, 
and we should thus be saved the always unwelcome task of 
chronicling their disappearance. 

I have dwelt chiefly on the preservation of our megalithic 
structures ; but it is none the less important that all other 
kinds of ancient remains should be most carefully preserved. 
Our ancient camps—Roman as well as British—our dykes, 
our British villages, our architectural antiquities of later date, 








are all gradually disappearing, and will continue so to dis- 
appear unless a universal cry is raised on their behalf. When 
we hear of the fine camp at Wimbledon being threatened 
with complete destruction, when the Dorchester Dykes have 
been for the most part, if not entirely, levelled; and when 
similar acts of destruction or mutilation are continually taking 
place, unknown perhaps, except locally, to a few individuals, 
it is surely time to make a greater effort than has yet been 
made to induce the Government to appoint custodians of 
antiquities over certain well-defined districts throughout the 
country, with full and ample power, not only to compensate 
under special circumstances, but also to prevent any en- 
croachment likely to affect the preservation of our early his- 
torical and national monuments. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
E. H. W. DUNKIN. 
14, Kidbrooke-park-road, Blackheath, May 9th, 1871. 





NOTES ON PUBLIC SALES. 
BOOKS AND MS. 


THE library of the late Rev. Thomas Burnaby, Vicar of 
Blakesley, Northamptonshire, was disposed of on the 9th 
instant by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, in 
Wellington Street ; the following were the more important 
works :-— 

No. 947. German Mystery; a quarto volume, full of 
curious woodcuts, the greater part the whole size of the 
page, some belonging to the famous Ars Aforiendi, and 
others to a ‘Dance of Death.”” This German drama or 
Mystery is of the utmost rarity, and this copy is the first 
ever offered in a public sale. Only two other copies are 
known, one belonging to the British Museum, the other to 
the Royal Library, Munich—24/. 15s. (Ellis). 

985. Higden, R.—*  Policronicon ;’’ folio, black letter. 
A remarkably sound and perfect copy in its pristine state, 
with large margins ; of extreme rarity in such fine genuine 
condition; bound in old calf. Emprynted at Westmestre 
by Wynkyn Theworde, MccccLxxxxv. This edition is re- 
markable for the beauty of its typographical execution— 
1047, (Toovey). 

1463. Nash, Joseph._—‘‘ Old Mansions of England.” The 
four series in four portfolios, morocco backs; complete, 
atlas size, 1839-49. This beautiful series consists of 100 
well-executed lithographic illustrations, finely coloured in 
imitation of the original drawings; the names of the build- 
ings inserted with the pen, and the whole mounted on fine 
cardboard—z29/. 10s. (Quaritch). 





DRAWINGS AND PICTURES, 
On the 6th instant Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 
sold the following drawings and pictures, the property of the 
late Mr. T. Agnew, of Manchester, and other owners. 
Black Grapes and Plums, 43/7. (Bale); Peaches, Muscats, 
and Strawberries, 432. (Kirlew)—An album, containing 93 
drawings by Early-English water-colour painters, including 
Alexander, D. Cox, Cristall, Eridge, Owen, Prout, Varley, 
&c., 96/. (Grindlay)—G. Barrett, Lago Maggiore, 27/. 
(Palmer)—Mr. G. A. Fripp, On the Thames, 35/. (Tooth) 
—D. Cox, Llangollen, 54/. (Fuller) —S. Prout, Gothic 
Buildings in a Norman Town, 32/. (White)—A Gothic 
Church, interior, 487. (Tooth)—Old Buildings on the Mo- 
selle, 53/. (White)—Mr. T. S. Cooper, Sheep in a Winter 
Landscape, 362. (Mendoza)—Mr. E, Lundgren, Mendicants 
at a Church Porch, Seville, 48/. (Tooth)—Mr. Linnell, 
Harvest, 1117. (Mendoza). Pictures: Mr. W. Gale, Geth- 
semane, 517. (Tooth)— Mr. J. M. Carrick, Cannes, 572. 
(Ward)—J. B. Pyne, Lago Maggiore, 106/. (Pocock)— 
Windermere, 127/. (James)—Lago Maggiore, with the Bo- 
rommean Islands, 1227. (Mendoza)—Egg, Council of War 
in the Crimea, with Portraits of Lord Raglan, Marshal 
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Pélissier, and Omar Pasha, 96/7. (Sir W. Codrington)— 
Maclise, The Disenchantment of Bottom, and the Recon- 
ciliation of Oberon with Titania, 1627. (Ward)—The Bohe- 
mian Gipsies, 1837, 4207. (Muirhead)—Gainsborough, Inno- 
cence, 3152. (Irant)—Portrait of George III., presented by 
the King to Sir Herbert Taylor, 44/7. (Cox)—Mr. P. H. 
Calderon, John Hampden, June 27, 1843, 2522. (James)— 
Mr. W. Linnell, Moorland Shepherds, 1897. (Bourne)—Sir 
IE. Landseer, A Favourite Shooting Pony, signed, and 
dated 1825, painted for the late Duke of Gordon, 157/. 
(Agnew)—A Favourite Hack, signed, and dated 1825, 
painted for the same, 157/. (same)—Scene in the Highlands, 
with Portraits of the Duchess of Bedford, Duke of Gordon, 
and Lord A. Russell, painted for the same, R. A., 1828, 
13332. (Ward)—Delacroix, Ophelia, 420/. (Maclean),— 
M. Géréme, An Italian Pfifferaro, 1277. (Agnew); A Peasant 
Woman of the Campagna, 1277. (Agnew)—Mr. G. Smith, 
Light and Darkness, (Tooth)—Sir J. Reynolds, 
Portrait of Admiral Lord Anson, engraved, 199/. (Graves), 
—Mr. Frith, A Scene from Sterne’s ‘* Sentimental Journey,” 
5622. (Ward)—Turner, The Rape of Europa, 309/. (Cassel); 
The Falls of the Clyde, 3577. (Campbell)—Mr. G, D. Leslie, 
The Empty Sleeve, 222/. (Mendoza)—Mr, E. W. Cooke, 
The Zuyder Zee, Fishing-Boats returning to Port, 92/. 
(Permain)—Mr. J. Gilbert, The Battle of Naseby, 126/. 
(Agnew)—Mr. W. T. C. Dobson, ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 162/. 
(Bourne); Christ in the Temple, disputing with the Doctors, 
262/. (same)—Etty, A Study, 50/. (Permain)—Mr. W. 
Gale, ‘Sick and in Prison,” 50/. (same)—J. Phillip, The 
Gentle Student, 1997. (Vokins)—W. Miiller, A Snow Scene, 
737. (Mendoza). 


2532. 





MAJOLICA AND SCULPTURE. 

Upwards of 100 choice specimens of majolica, collected 
by Signor Castellani, of Rome and Naples, comprising fine 
lustred dishes by Maestro Georgio, Fra Xanto, and Oratio 
Fontana; vases, pilgrims’ bottles, plaques, &c., of Urbino, 
Gubbio, Castel Durante, Faenza, Forli Deruta, Pesaro, Caf- 
faggiolo, and Abruzzo ware ; also several specimens of artists 
and fabrics hitherto unknown, and some beautiful sculpture, 
comprising fine works of Canova, J. Gibson, R.A., Bartolini, 
H. Power, Hudon, P. Puget, Rauch, B, E. Spence, Thomas, 
and Thorwaldsen, were disposed of on the 12th instant by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, in King Street, St. 
James’s. We give the more important specimens :— 

The Majolica Ware—Lot 76. A beautiful Forli dish, 
with a composition of numerous figures in red on yellow 
ground, with monogram ‘“ C.I.’’—180 guineas (Durlacher). 

92-3. A circular Urbino plate, painted with the St. Cecilia, 
after Raffaelle, and with raised border of fruits and foliage, 
and the companion plaque, painted with the Virgin and 
Child, dated 1528—134 guineas (Holloway). 

122. A fine lustred dish, by Fra Xanto, painted with the 
subject of Palinurus falling from the gallery of Aéneas, in 
brilliant colours; inscribed at the back, “ 1535. Rovina 
Palinur’ dil mar nel fondo, Fra X.R.” 121 guineas (White- 
head). 

126. A magnificent dish, painted with the same subject, 
with white band of classic foliage, and border of arabesques 
in colours—150 guineas (I. Davis). 

135. A fine Deruta dish, painted with a scene from a 
triumphal procession, in the style of A, Mantegua, in rich 
ruby lustred colours—8o guineas (Holloway). This rare and 
unique collection of majolica, numbering 136 specimens, 
realised 3222/, 35. 6d. 

Sculpture.—142. Thorwaldsen.—A Genius, obtained by 
the owner direct from the sculptor—75 guincas (Platt). 

151. A beautiful square altar-shaped pedestal of statuary 
marble, Minerva crowned by the Graces, sculptured in high 
relief in front, the upper part with rams’ heads at the angles 
and festoons of oak branches, the base with eagles bearing 
festoons of draperies, with flowers in high relief—165 guineas 


152. A pair of splendid oviform vases and covers of red 
porphyry, richly mounted with goats’ head handles and 
ornaments of ormolu, chased by Gouthiére—295 guineas 
(Williams). 

154. A pair of magnificent Clodion vases, of most elegant 
form, sculptured with Bacchanalian subjects on each side in 
medallions and festoons of vines, and ram’s head handles in 
high relief, the netks and stems fluted, the covers carved 
with acanthus leaves and surmounted by roses; signed ‘ C. 
M. Clodion, F. 1732 "825 guineas (Williams). 

155. A pair of beautiful groups of nymphs and cupids, 
carved in statuary marble on dove-marble plinths, mounted 
with ormolu—85 guineas (Wertheimer). 

162. A pair of busts of negroes, in black marble, with 
drapery of Oriental alabaster, lapis lazuli, and coloured 
marble—7o guineas (Sir Robert Peel). 

164. Bust of a girl, exquisitely carved by Houdon—255 
guineas (F, Davis). 

165. A magnificent group, by F. Paget, consisting of five 
life-size figures, representing an allegory of human life. This 
specimen of sculpture of the period of Louis XIV. was 
originally at the chateau of the Marquis d’Allégre—285 
guineas (Rhodes). 

The sculpture realised 3350/7. 


MODERN PICTURES. 


The collection of modern pictures of Mr. Edward Radley 
and Mr. F. Wilkinson were brought under the hammer of 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, on the 13th instant, at 
King Street, St. James’s, before a very numerous company. 
The following were the more important examples :— 

Lot 42.—A. Solomon.—*“ The Fox and the Grapes,” —150 
guineas (Addington). 

49 and 57. G. B. O’Neill.—“ A Clergyman and Village 
School visiting the Tower of London,” a finished sketch for 
the large picture exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1862 ; 
and ‘* Aunt Deborah’s Pocket,”—155 guineas (Lesser), 

56 and 60. H. Hillingford.— The Marriage Contract,” 
and ‘‘ Tasso Reading to Alfonso d’Este and his Daughter,” 
—176 guineas (Bevis). 

“rt and 74-6. E. W. Cooke, R.A.—“ Dutch Fishing 
Craft,” ‘The Jetty, Porlock Bay,” and “The Evening 
Cloud ;”’ three fine cabinet examples—155 guineas (Tooth). 

78. Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A.—* A Calm ;” a beautiful 
cabinet picture—18o guineas (Ellington), 

88. C. R. Leslie, R.A.—* Charles II, and Lady Margaret 
Bellenden;” the picture exhibited last year at the Royal 
Academy—205 guineas (Metcalfe). 

89. E. W. Cooke, R.A.—* Venice,” the Giudecca look- 
ing east—175 guineas (Wilson). 

94. J. Linnell, Senr.—‘ Across the Common; ”’ the gem 
of the collection—875 guineas (Vokins). 

95. Copley Fielding—795 guineas (Vokins). 

96. T. S. Cooper, R.A.—A grand river scene, with 
cattle; from Mr. Bigg’s collection—340 guineas (Sir William 
Armstrong). 

98. W. Miiller.— The Port at Rhodes.” 
cabinet example—355 guineas (Agnew). 

99. J. Phillip, R.A.—“ The Merry Heart ”—265 guineas 
(Sir William Armstrong). 

100. Rosa Bonheur.—The “‘ Royal Mule ’’—355 guineas 
(Addington), “ 

104-5. Holman Hunt.—Two magnificent works, ‘ The 
Pot of Basil’’—525 guineas (Ellington), and “ I] Dolce far 
Niente ’’—710 guineas (Willis). 

106. W. Miiller.—‘‘ The Opium Dealer,” from the col- 
lection of Mr. J. Knowles, of Manchester. <A splendid 
picture—61o guineas (Kadley). 

110-11. Philippe Mercier.—* A Féte Champétre,” and 
the companion picture—156 guineas (Tooth). 


An exquisite 








(Attenborough). 


The whole realized upwards of 12,000/. 
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A FINE collection of antique furniture, ceramic were, 
ormolu and bronze clocks, onal a pair of antique wrought- 
iron window-gates were sold on Wednesday, May 17th, 
by Messrs. Jones and Bonham, at their rooms in Oxford 
Street, and realised high prices, many lots of the furniture 
exciting considerable competition. 


CoLLectors of really genuine pictures by the great 
masters would receive much pleasure in visiting the rooms 
of Mr. George Davis, of Cranbourne Street, Leicester 
Square, in whose collection are some valuable works rarely 
to be met with, especially at the moderate price he has put 
upon them. They were, it seems, collected by a private 
gentleman from the Aldrovandi, the Barberini, the Jarini, 
and the Mazanni Palaces. In the collection is a grand 
picture by Titians Vicelli, the subject being the ‘‘ Angel 
Raphael leading Young Tobias.” It is one of the two first 
known painted in his highest manner, on old walnut, and is 
in a perfect state of preservation. Its recent history is 
singular. It belonged to George III., in whose residence at 
Weymouth it was an attractive object until his decease, 
when it passed, by sale of the house and furniture, into the 
possession of a private gentlemam, at whose death it was 
sold by auction with other effects. Last year it came under 
the hammer at Weymouth, but prior to the sale it was seen 
by a connoisseur, who commissioned the auctioneer to buy 
it for him. The composition is well conceived, and the 
whole finely finished. The subdued tone of the landscape 
is both pleasing and effective, and it heightens the brilliant 
draperies of the figures in the foreground, without disturb- 
ing the general harmony of the whole. This picture well 
deserves a place in some noble gallery. Among the 
specimens is a Greuze, in the best manner of this great 
artist. Constable is represented in a view near Arundel, 
most carefully painted, and well-filled. It is a charming 
picture, and is in the same state as when fresh from the 
painter’s hand. There is a cabinet gem by Paul Potter; 
a most beautiful Murillo; two by David Teniers; and a 
glorious marine piece by Ruysdael, representing a storm at 
sea and a ship foundering near shore. Other paintings 
deserve mention, but a descriptive catalogue can be written 
for, should a visit be inconvenient. 

Two bronze Himyaritic tablets from Aden, sent by Lieut. 
Prideaux, have reached the British Museum. They have 
been translated by the Baron de Maltzan. They record a 
war carried on by Hanbaz, King of Arabia, against the 
town of Kaduramelek, and the offering of sacrifices to 
Athtor and other deities. 








Approaching Sales, 


SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTH-PLACE AND THE 
MUSEUM. 

Ar the Annual Meeting of the Trustees, held at the Town 
Hall, Stratford-upon-Avon, on the 5th of May, 1871 (the 
anniversary of Shakspeare’s birthday, O.S.), the statement 
of the Trustees said—The number of visitors to the birth- 
place cannot be exactly ascertained, as many decline to 
enter their names in the visitors’ book ; but it is certain that 
the number far exceeds that of last year, and may be stated 
at considerably more than 7000. The amount received for 
admissions is 1957. 5s. 3d., against 160/. Ios. 9d. last year; 
the donations and incidental receipts amount to 72. 5s. 6d., 
making the total receipts 2027. 10s. 9d., which is the highest 
amount attained since the tercentenary year. The expendi- 
ture amounts to 126/. 17s. 9d., leaving a balance in the 
treasurer’s hands of 79/. os. 5d. The receipts for admissions 
to the 1auseum for the past year amount to 68/. 15s. 3d., 
against 42/. 4s. 6d. last year, to which is to be added, for 
donations, 27, 12s. 6d., making a total of 717. 7s. 9d. In 
accordance with the resolution of a former meeting, sums 
amounting to 70/. (in addition to 40/. before reported) have 
been transferred from the museum to the New Place fund, 
to repay Mr. Halliwell advances made by him from the 
Shakspeare fund; and, although the Trustees have no con- 
trol over New Place, they could not refrain from noticing 
with pleasure the great additions and improvements made 
there during the last twelve months, Numerous gifts to the 
museum were acknowledged. 


SALTWooD CASTLE, in Kent, is a very picturesque ruin, 
now used as a farm-house. The inner gate-house, flanked 
by two circular towers, is said to be the work of Arch- 
bishop Courtenay, time of Richard II. At this castle the 
four knights assembled, December 28th, 1170, to plan the 
murder of Thomas 4 Becket, and here was their first resting- 
place afterwards. 

A Bone CAVE of Eastern Pennsylvania is attracting con- 
siderable attention. Mr. Wheatley states that he has ob- 
tained from it from 30 to 4o teeth of Megalonyx, 3 in the 
jaw; and parts of 17 individuals of the Sloth tribe. Prof. 
Cope describes 41 species of vertebrate animals found in it, 
and Dr. Horn has described 14 species of insects. The 
locality of this cave is in the limestone quarries at Port 
Kennedy, Upper Merton Township, Montgomery County. 





Auctioneers will confer a favour by forwarding to the Editor of the ANTIQUARIAN Notices of Sales of 
Articles of Virtu, for insertion in this Table. 


Ma 
monday,” 22 Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops, King Street, St. James's, Valuable Library of the Vis- 


countess Dungannon. 


Tuesday, 23 Messrs, CHRISTIE, MANSon & Woops, King Street, St. James’s, Modern Pictures and Drawings. 
Thursday, 25 Messrs. RoBINson, Son & FISHER, 21, Old Bond Street, Pictures, chiefly by the Old Masters. 
Saturday, 27 Messrs. CHRIsTIE, MANSON & Woops, King Street, St. James’s, Modern Pictures and Water-colour 


v 


Drawings. 
Monday, 29 Messrs. CHRISTIE, NANSON & Woops, 
Reynolds, Esq. 
Tuesday, 30 Ditto 
Wednesday, 31 Ditto 
99 31 Messrs. RoBINSON, SON & FIsHER, St. 


June Pictures. 
Thursday, I 
Reynolds, Esq. 


ne 


” 
Friday, Ditto 


King-street, St. James’s, Pottery and Porcelain of C. W. 


ditto ditto 
ditto ditto 
James’s Gallery, 17, Regent Street, Ancient and Modern 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops, King’s Street, St. James's, Pottery and Porcelain of C. W. 


Messrs, ROBINSON, SON & FISHER, 21, Old Bond Street, Pictures by the Old Masters. 


ditto ditto 
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